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We hope MONSTCRS and HCROSS will indeed be- 
come your magic carpet to many hours of present 
and future enjoyment* 


We are pleased with the opportunity to bring you 
MONSTERS and HEROES because, unlike the other 
magaxines on which we have worked, we finally 
have a publication which can co\^r the ENTIRE 
range of imagination* Our schedule includes 
such topics as Mythology, Edgar Rice Burroughs, 
Movie Serials, Comic Books, Classic Terror and 
Fantasy Films, and Adventure Serials of Radio and 
TV* 
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he motiou picture serial has often been described as 
the most e xciting story-telling medium ever 
conceived. And the studio that film historians cot> 
sider as possibly the best in the production values of these chapter 
plays is Republic, 

The first, and in some respects most interesting, of the Republic 
serials was originally released under the title "Darkest Africa ", 




It was later re-released as ’’King of the Jungle Land", while some excerpts from 
it have been put together to form a feature-length picture titled "Bat Men of Af- 
rica", that is sometimes shown on TV. Movie scenes from the feature-length ver- 
sion are also now available for purchase in local camera and film stores. 

This historic sound serial featured a variety of weird creatures to menace its he- 
roes, including gorillas and giant prehistoric reptiles. The star of the picture 




was the famous wild animal trainer Clyde Beatty. His jungle-boy companion was 
portrayed by Manuel King, in a counter-part of the type of role played by Johnn y 
Sheffield in the Tarzan series (as shown in the last article in this issue). 


This serial, however, will probably best be remembered for its introduction of 
one of movie-dom‘s most incredible and intrigiaing hidden civilizations— the weird 
land of flying men. 


The skillful use of real animals in this production, combined with special effects 
experiments that were to lead later to such films as "Captain Marvel" and "King 
of the Rocketmen", made this one of the all-time serial classics. 
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he Frankenstein monster is one of the most familiar— and 
popular — figures of our literary and motion picture heritage. By 
name, the theme has been used in almost twenty films, has been 
adapted to radio, at least three times to television, as a serious 
story, and has been featured in at least nine comic book adaptations 
bearing the Frankenstein title. Is this good or bad? Is the concept 
of the Frankenstein monster part of that stimulous to imagination 
so important to a well-rounded individual, or an unfortunate menace 
to the impressionable minds of youth? 

Before delving into this problem, let us quickly survey the forms 
in which The Monster has appeared to date, , . , 

THE NOVEL ; The book "Frankenstein” was written by Mary 
Shelly {^vife of the famous poet), in 1816, at the age of eighteen. 

It described, against a background of magnificent scenic grandeur, 
a tale of an artificially created being wrecking havock in revenge 
for his rejection by humanity. The being, although brutal and ugly, 
is basically a sympathetic creature, tormented by the environment 
in which he has been placed. At the end of the novel, he has been 
pursued by his creator, Victor Frankenstein, into a distant region 
of ice and snow, where Victor dies on board a ship; and the monster, 
in remorse, casts himself adrift on an ice flow, to be "borne away 
by the waves, and lost in the darkness and distance", 

THE STAGE; Adapted for stage presentation, the scope of the 
story was narrowed for easier presentation — most of the major 
events being described through conversation rather than action; and 
taking place in a relatively short period of time and limited environ- 
ment, Oddly, the names of Victor and his best friend, Kenry, were 
exchanged in the best known of the many stage adaptations, which 
was also written by a woman, 

FILM k RADIO ; An early motion picture, by Thomas Edison, re- 
• tamed only a vague semblance of the original story. Far closer, 
oddly, were the film adaptations of an artificial man called The 
Golum. 

When Universal Pictures filmed the story for the first time with 
sound, it was the stage play rather than the book from which they 
took their material. Although working with an extremely limited 
budget, this production was tempered with one extremely important 
factor— talent. Set production and make-up alike fell into the realm 
of true art. 

Brought once again to popular attention, through the motion picture, 
the novel was now adapted, during the thirties, into a thirteen epi- 
sode radio serial, with Gustav Holtz's "The Planets" as background 
music, and a voice for Victor which sounded more like an elderly 
German Bergomeister than the Swiss scholar of the book. The ser- 
ial was a weird conglomeration of book and movie events, which 
might have thrilled the audiences of the thirties who listened to its 
initial broadcast, but remains singularly dull for those listening to 
the recordings of it today. 

Universal Pictures apparently knew a good thing when they had it, and 
did everything they could think of to keep it going, much to the delight 
of children of all ages. We needn't go into those sequals here, as 
everyone reading this articie must certainly have seen at least some 
of them at one time or another, 

THE COMIC BOOKS ; What most readers will NOT have seen, 
probably, is the first comic book adaptation of the Universal series. 
This appeared in the first issue of Movie Comics, published by 
National Publications about 1940, and employed a combination of 
photos and artwork to tell the story, in comic book format. The next 
appearance of the monster in comic books was a monthly series in 
Prize Comics, by Dick Briefer, 
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Side by side with humorous features and costumed 
heroes, Briefer's intriguing version placed the 
story of the monster into modern times. After 
several issues of the man-made creature causing 
panic and destruction within New York City, the 
plot had Dr, Frankenstein rescue an injured boy 
who had been trapped within a car which the mon- 
ster had overturned;. and as the boy grew to matur- 
ity, he helped the good doctor to stem the tide of 
the being's destruction. Becoming a costumed 
hero known as Bulldog Denny, he was able to thwart 
the monster at many turns, but was never able to 
subdue him. Finally, many issues later, the mon- 
ster was overthrown by the police, and another 
professor converted his deranged mind to normal 
intellegence. The ex-monster became a useful 
and conscientious individual, and was given the 
same name as his creator— Frankenstein. It was 
wartime, and Frankenstein's mighty strength was 
utilized in defense work. But German spies cap- 
tured him and transported him to Germany, where, 
under drugs, he was once more made into a mon- 
ster— the terror of the anti-axis underground. But 
eventually there came a time when the German 
scientists failed to inject the drugs in time, and 
the "monster" once again reverted to the side of 
the alies. He then returned to the U. S. to live 
out his life in peace and seclusion. 

After the war, die artist of the original feature, 

Dick Briefer, began a new and humorous series, 
in both Frankenstein and Prize Comics, This 
series had a new and humorous beginning, 
portrayed the "monster” as a very kind and lovable 
head of a household of other "monsters"— EX- 
TREIvIEDY similar to today's Munsters series. This 
comic book series was for very young children (al- 
though many adults also followed it faithfully). 

Following this, came two more regular comicbook 
series— one in Adventures Into The Unknown, and 
a second version of Frankenstein Comics (again 
serious) by Briefer, Classics Illustrated and EC 
also featured adaptations of the Frankenstein story; 
while Dell has released one single-issue adaptation, 
and a current series bearing the title — both of excep- 
tionally poor quality, 

TELEVISION! The failure of two of the three pri- 
mary television adaptations of Frankenstein (Tales 
of Tomorrow; Matinee Theater; Tales of Franken- 
stein) lies primarily in the fact that the Universal 
film series planted a very firm mental image of the 
monster into the minds of almost everyone; and a 
being which does not fit into this image just is NOT 
Frankenstein. When Tales of Tomorrow announced 
their upcoming Frankenstein production, with Don 
Chaney Jr, , in the fifties, school children talked of 
almost nothing else for the next week. When the 
production was finally aired, with a bald-headed 
Chaney w'aving his arms for several minutes, the 
entire audience was disappointed, and many of them 
just laughed, 

HAJvlIvIER: Of the numerous other film adaptations 

of the theme, most of them— Frankenstein's Daughter; 
Teenage Frankenstein— can be ignored. Hammer Pro- 
ductions, however, cannot. This company, with 
four Frankenstein releases to its discredit.held every 
potential— color, cinemascope, excellent cast, good 
photography— to far surpass even the best of the 
Universals, Instead, they accented blood and sex for 
quick sales, using make-up rivaled only by Teenage 
Frankenstein in ineptness, and ignored the original 
novel completely to utilize scripts hardly worthy of 
the cheapest black and white productions. Saved, 
superficially, by excellent camerawork and superb 


acting, the Hammer works, unfortunately, have contributed 
nothing to the Frankenstein legend, and pale in embarassment 
before the still-briUiant make-up of the 1932 Karloff, as cre- 
ated by Jack Pierce, Much to the delight of the children of the 
1930s and '40s, as well as the children of today, these early 
Universals are still shown today (although heavily cut) on tele- 
vision. Many parents eagerly await these showings so that they 
can introduce their sons and daughters to the scenes which they 
themselves saw as children. Others, however, conscientiously 
shield their offspring from such pictures for fear they will dam- 
age their mental stability. Who is right? 

"1 will not allow, my children to see the original Frankenstein 
movie until they are at least twenty years old", said a friend of 
ours several years ago, "I remember seeing it when it first 
came out, and although I myself enjoyed being frieghtened by it, 

I don't think it's really good for young children to see such things, " 
Two evenings later, his seven year old son returned from a 
weekend with his grandparents, and happened to mention some 
of the things he had seen on television. , . "They had a real wild 
movie you should have seen. Dad, " he said, ", , .All about this 
guy who puts a funny looking man together out of dead bodies, 
and it gets away and stomps all over the place, acting silly and 
scaring people. It was a panic ! I told my friend Billy about it, 
and you know what? Ke has a scrapbook with all sorts of 
pictures from that movie that he cut out of magazines, " 

On the other hand, one psychologist reports of a ten year old 
child crying hysterically after viewing a monster movie on 
television. The parents complained to the station, and explained 
to their doctor, who was immediately summoned, that their young 
daughter had been completely norjnal before this one television 
program had ruined all of their efforts in keeping her protected 
from such horrors. The doctor, however, instead of agreeing 
with the parents that the movie should not have been shown, ex- 
plained that it was perhaps the most fortunate thing that could 
have happened at that particular time. When the girl's play- 
mates were questioned, it was discovered that many of them had 
also seen the movie, and thought it somewhat dull, and, in places, 
actually humorous. The ten year old girl, then, was NOT normal. 
Her reactions were not as much a reaction to a movie as a fortun- 
ate and timely symptom of over-protection. Because this fault on 
the part of her parents was brought to light in time, it required 
only mild guidance to adjust he» to reality. Had this over- 
protection continued for additional years, it might have been too 
late, and ANY sudden appearance of real life violence (which all 
well-rounded people are able to cope with intellegently) inight 
have damaged her stability beyond help. 

Our friend who had wanted to prevent his son from viewing Franken- 
stein films suddenly recalled one of his own greatest feelings of in- 
adequacy — the fact that when his adult companions begin reminiscing 
favdrite aspects of their earlier years he constantly finds himself 
"left out" because the conversation inevitably turns to the topic of 
early comic book heroes, arwi his own parents had deprived him of 
seeing these because of their belief that they were "mind-warping". 

In so doing, they had unwittingly set him apart from everyone else 
his age; and he, in turn, had almost done the same to his own son. 

There are aspects of violence and horror, of course, not only in 
Frankenstein, but also Jack and the Beanstalk, David gnd Goliath, 
and Dick Tracy, These, along with the concepts of Aladdin, Popeye, 
Donald Duck, and Superman are aU but a part of the realm of wonder 
which exercises the imagination of all young minds. Perhaps the 
youngster who today favors the tales of Frankenstein over Superman 
will tomorrow pursue the original goal of Victor Frankenstein and in- 
deed find the secret of immunity from disease. Perhaps the youngster 
who today favors the stories of Superman will tomorrow be among 
the first to undertake the journey to the lesser gravity of Mars, 
Perhaps those who enjoy both will merely be parents who pass on, to 
their own children, the same wonders and excitement upon which they 
themselves once thrived. C hill s, suspense, humor, and action— they 
are all a part of life's balance, and the essence of healthy existance. 
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II the days when most o£ 
our nation's older teen* 
agers and young adults 
were faced with the tr^ 
gic duties inflicted up*- 
on them by World War 
lit it seemed that America 
was attempting to make up for 
this burden by making life all 
the more interesting for th e 
younger people. There were 
three mediums of entertain— 
mentthat were geared to reash 
younger audiences as they ne- 
ver had before, and have been 
unable to do since. These were 
the comic books, the movie 
serials, and RADIO, The child 
of today has little means of 
knowing what adventure radio 
was really like, because of his 
conditioning, through TV, to 
the types of story-telling that 
can be placed into visual pro- 
duction at little cost. The clo- 
sest parallel is the possible 
daily showing of old movie s&> 
rial chapters, such as Flash 
Gordon. Even here, however, 
the illusion of reality is limit- 
ed to the resources of the sp^ 
cial effects dept. The action 
and events of adventure radio 
were able to extend convindng- 
ly as far as the writer^s mind 
and the listener's imagination 
could stretch. 



The Green Hornet (left), The Shadow (above), and The Lone Ranger (below) are the 
LEAST typical of the radio adventurers of the past, yet are the best known today be- 
cause of the revivals that have taken place recently on TV for two of them, and fo r 
all three on various radio stations. The adventures of these three were not typical, 
however, because they were usually presented as complete stories, once or twice a 
week, rather than as daily serial chapters. 

One of the most famous, and earliest , of the radio cliffhangers was Jack 





Armstrong (left) first portrayed on radio by Jim Ameche.He, and others, 
such as Capt, Silver (above) and Capt, Midnight (below), kept several 
generations of youngsters (and many adults, too) enthralled with quick — 
paced daily episodes against colorful villains and their incredible andhair- 
raising schemes of world— or interplanetary— conquest. Unhampered by 
such things as censoring boards, such as today's Comics Code Authority 
for comic books, adventure radio pulled no punches in presenting truly 
"spine-tingling" adventure. The pictures shown here are from filmed 
serials adapted from these programs. In future issues, we will present 
some of the actual radio personalities of yesterday whose voices are still 
indelably etched in the memories of many adults who were the children 
of radio's era of adventure 
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H 'ljm oxnic books played a far larger role than they 
do today, in. shaping the American world of 
^ twenty years ago. In the era before tele- 
vision, there was little else to fully 
compete with these colorful heroes of entertainment for 
the pre-adult. One of the contributions of th e comic book 
was in providing ideas and characters for the film industry 
of the' day. Shown in this article are some of those 
characters selected by the movie makers for serious 
adventure films. Above, the best of the s up e r hero 
productions. Captain Marvel, 


Capt, Marvel copyright Fawcett Publications 





BATMAN was the subject for two serials by Columbia Pictures— one a truly rousing e 
in the best serial tradition; and the second, one of Columbia's poorest. 

SPY SMASHER, produced in the peak days of Republic Studios, was among the best of 
that company's fast-paced action adventures, 

(Batman copyright National Periodical Pub, Spy Smasher copyright Fawcett Co.) 
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CAPTAIN AIviERICA, still one of the most popular comic book heroes, was the character 
adapted for another great Republic serial. Unfortunately, the adaptation was anything but 
similar to the comic book version, and therefore not too popular, 

THE VIGILANTI was selected from the comics for the reason that western productions 
were the easiest and cheapest to make. Unfortunately, the gimmick to the original 
comic book feature had The Vigilanti. as a city-oriented character, so, once again, the 
adaptation was incorrect, 

(Capt, America copyright Marvel Pub, Vigilanti copyright National Periodical Pub.) 





HOP HARRIGAN was one of the best loved adventurers of the nineteen forties. Not because 
of his comic book appearances, but because of the famous radio serial adapted from the 
feature. The movie adaptation, unfortunately, by Columbia, was as far from the radio im- 
age as were the almost totally ignored comic book stories, 

CONGO BILL, was another character grabbed for its low-budget potential. Jungle thrills, 
however, were not quite as thrilling as the roof-top battles of the more colorfully costum- 
ed heroes, 

(Hop Harrigan and Congo Bill copyright National Periodical Pub, ) 
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More in line with the cravings of the serial audience was Republic’s version of ROCKETMAN, 
Although it, also, ignored the characteristics of the original title holder, its own concept was 
powerful in appeal, Later variations upon it—notably the Commando Cody series— can only 
be described as unfortunate. 


SUPERMAN— the character with perhaps the best serial potential— was reduced to participa- 
tion in two of Columbia’s cheapest productions. Although falling far short of the magnificent 
super hero footage of Captain Marvel, they were still vastly superior to the mediocre TV vesv 
sions of the character, (Superman copyright National Periodical Pub, ) 




Will Eisner’s famous creation BEACKHAWK, superbly illustrated during the forties by Reed 
Crandall, was another adaptation of Columbia's declining days. 


THUNDA, portrayed on the screen by Buster Crabbe, was the last of the comic book adapta- 
tions, Although appearing almost simultanious with the first issues of the comic book, it was 
an adaptation of the character as created by famed illustrator Frank Frazetta, 


(Blackhawk copyright National Periodical Pub, ) 
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HEROES of TV 


A series of reviews 
on the adaptations of 
Batman, The Green 
Hornet, Sub-Mariner, 
and other dynamic 
heroes of the video 
screen 

THIS ISSUE; A re- 
view of TV's Batman 
in comparison with 
previous interpreta- 



THB FOUR FACES OF BADiAN 

In a jits of th« draatio ohangos in th« ofiaraoter drying reoant deoados—^-way 
frem moody roalisn, into absurdity—tho original BATMAlf has the potential 
of surviving aa ena of the most dynamic oonoapts in hero fiction of all tima, 
Balow is a sunmary of Batman, past and prosant, in relation to the currant 
TV program, 

*^o origi)»l oaraio book Batman (symbolisod abovo) mas oraatad in 1959, The 
first two stories were wall oonoeived realistic crime stories. These, as 
ware mai^ of the most important and memorable to follow, wore written by 
Bill Finger, idxo oonoeived of The Batman as a shadosvy figure appearing 
mainly at night, and only long enough to unnerve major oriminals into sub- 
mission, The figure would then leave before the arrival of the police. 



Batman copyright Nationail Periodical Publications 






In effect, he was a more garrish version of radio's Green Hornet* In daylight hours, 
he appeared to be merely a socialite friend of Police Commissioner Gordon* But his 
routine visits to police headquarters were actually made to secretly keep abreast of 
underworld occurrences. In his true identity of Bruce Wayne, he would then apply his 
studies of criminology to uncover information unknown to the police. After days, or 
weeks, of such subtle investigation, he then retired to his mansion to await the best 
time for his final move. On that night, he would spend the half hour required to don 
the costume of The Batman, and silently drive to his destination in the shadowy Bat- 
mobile, If the sight of his costume failed to strike the hoped-for terror into the 
hearts of his prey, he would resort to fists, or the capsules of sleeping gas upon his 
belt, (In later stories. Finger added other helpful items within the capsules, but — as 
with the Green Hornet— gas was still the most important weapon.) Stories which 
continaed the logical evolution of the original theme continued to appear (interspersed 
with others, by various writers, which contradicted it) into the mid nineteen forties. 
The radio version of Batman, featuring the voice of Gary Merril, did not drastically 
disagree with this first concept, 

T^e first motion picture adaptation, starring Lewis Wilson, was typical of the type 
of Batman that began to dominate the comic book stories of the mid forties. It was 
wartime, and many of the original comic book writers and artists had been drafted or 
had enlisted in the military services. New writers and artists had been called upon 
to do stories for characters they never actually understood. Each writer interpreted 
the character with a different personality, and each artist drew him, and his surround- 
ings and equipment, with slight differences. The majority of the stories in the mid 
forties, although still retaining a basicJaliy realistic theme, were not really of the 
same character as that of the earlier years. 

Wilson was unquestionably the most appealing personality of the three actors who 
have sofar portrayed the character for films or TV, Typical of the period, this 
adaptation was not governed in detail by the consistencies carefully evolved in the 
early comic book stories, but was an individual interpretation of the basic theme. 

The costumer tried conscientiously to follow the comic book, but didn't really com- 
prehend what he (or she) was looking at. The result was a completely impractical 
facsimile. What was overlooked on this attempt, and the two to follow, was the fact 
that the costume was meant to be, first and foremost, FUNCTIONAL. To come 
close to the drawings without achieving a design that would fulfill its purpose believ- 
ably was to completely fail. The serial did another good job in casting a good 
counterpart for Bruce Wayne's comic book fiance, Linda Page; but selected a tail 
and thin actor to portray the short and fat butler, Alfred, The comic books quickly 
came to their rescue, however, with a story in which Alfred went on a crash pro- 
gram of weight reducing. 

The original Batman newspaper strip held in common the primary flaw of the comic 
book stories of the period, in that they tended to contradict one another. But, of 
course, it was almost impossible to expect consistency in a product being turned 
out by so many people. Aside from the newspaper strip, and the four complete 
stories per issue for his own magazine, he was also appearing in his own stories 
in each issue of World's Finest Comics, Detective Comics, and Star Spangled 
Comics-wiot to mention guest appearances in AU-Star Comics, Perhaps the 
greatest problem faced by the writers were the continuing villains. Both the Joker 
and Penguin were originally merciless killers who had been condemned to be ex- 
ecuted, In order to keep them returning time and again, the writers first thought 
of gimmicks to get around this fact, and then began to ignore it altogether. Eventu- 
ally, they were both being paroled several times a year (intermixed with periodic 
jailbreaks) in order to keep them active. But by this time it hardly mattered, for 
few if any stories were being produced that could still be considered convincing, 

The second Batman movie seriEiI was a mild reflection of the Batman which domin- 
ated the nineteen fifties and early sixties; and actually began as early as issue 29 
of Detective Comics, scripted by Gardner Fox, This was the Batman which was 
not quite believable by any stretch of the imagination. The FANTASY Batman, 

It is the Batman who climbs up the side of buildings with suction cups, travels 
through time and space, and is constantly encountering aliens from outer space, 
or supernatural realms. The primary claims to this category by the second 
movie serial were a villain who could turn invisible, and a bat signal at police 
headquarters which could function as well in broad daylight as at night. These 
liberties in the disguise of "super science" were mild, however, compared with 
those in the comics of the period, and with the fantasy "science" of the present era. 




The fourth face of Batman is today’s realm of the ludicrous. The older Batman 
fans were disappointed to find their hero adapted to TV in such a state as to 
be nominated for an Bmmy in the category of comedy. But) then, it was not 
really THEIR Batman, but , rather, a not-really-humorous LAMPOON of the 
character they had known. From the beginning, there has been speculation as 
to whether or not the series might have been even more popular— and long 
lasting— had it been handled differently. 

As one father conunented after taldng his son to the recent re-release of the 
first Batman movie serial, "I couldn't really figure out until now what seemed 
to be missing in the James Bond movies that we enjoyed in the old serials. Now 
I knowl The answer is the fantastic costumes the heroes always had, " What 


most fans of the Batman comic books, both young and old, seemed to be hoping 


for in the TV version was a James Bond in costume. Most of the avid viewers 


still claim they would have prefered a serious treatment, and watch the current 
version only because it is the closest that TV has to what they want. Many 
Batman fans of every age, however, have not watched more l^an the first couple 
of episodes. 


The producer's major disadvantage was in never really KNOWING Batman, as 
have most of the potential audience. Almost everyone in the U, S, — both child 
and adult— under the age of forty, has grown up with a knowledge of, and nos- 
talgia for, the details of the Batman feature. The TV version has possibly 
missed its largest potential by possessing none of the real traits that this aud- 
ience associates with the character they have known. 


m 


Asking orw of the people working on the program if any of the changes in the 
series from the comic book version had been deliberate, we got the following 
reply; ”Our most vital change was in restoring the butler, Alfred, to the 
scene. The comic books, in possibly one of the worst moves of judgement 
they had ever made, had Idlled him off several months before; after he had 
been one of the major ingredients in the series for over twenty years. We 
simply proceeded— as I*m sure many of the readers also did— as though this 
story had been just an unfortunate daydream. About the same time that this 
had occurred in the magazines, however, there was also another change that 
we took to our hearts immediately. That was the absurd gold disk behind the 
chest bat-emblem. The original Batman had been a moody, serious feature, 
Ard. with the original bat-emblem, the character came across a little too 
awesome— or dynamic— for our tastes. We wanted the feature to exist on 
two levels, you see. We figured the kids could accept anything, but the adults 
would get a big charge from that ridiculous buUs-eye, which any REAL cos- 


turned character would have the brains to realize would make a perfect target 
for gangsters to fire at* Also, it sort of goes along with the pot belly, don't 
you think ?" 

The bulls-eye item had occurred to us, also, and we had looked upon the added trim 
as being a little effeminate* As one kid was overheard saying, when he got his first 
look at the "new look" costume, "Boy! Next they'll probably give him gold ear-rings 
to match!" His companion had an interesting reply ready, though: "Well, *•<, look at 

most of the other characters the company puts out. They've got circles too. You 
want Batman to be DIFFERENT, or something?" A quick glance at the covers on 
view revealed six other characters from the same company with similar emblems, 
bringing to mind the fact that comic book art styles, as well as ideas, had been 
blending together over the recent years into single uniform molds. 

As stated at the beginning, it is quite possible that the character of Batman will 
itself eventually escape the present image, and take its rightful place as one of the 
truly dynamic heroes of literature. But, as of the moment, it looks as though this 
event must await the activities of a future generation, 

Hopes were high that things would be difierent with the Green Hornet TV program. 
Although produced by the same company, it was announced that this would more 
closely follow the original version. How it did, and didn't, wdll be covered in a 
following review in this series. 
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ten tte incomparably charming Maureen O 'Sullivan asked to 
drop out of the role of Jane in the highly successful Tarzan 
series, the movie producers were not quite sure of what 
fo Would the public accept an unfamiliar replacement ? 

The producers requested Miss O'Sullivan to play the part in one 
additional film (her fourth as Jane), and in that film Jane would 
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Now t±Le producers were back again 
with, the same problem. 


be killed, and a small boy would be 
introduced to fill the vacancy— an 
adopted son for Tarzauo And this 
was the way the picture was made, 
including the grave- side scene be- 
low, which was removed before the 
picture's completion. The creator 
of Tarzan, Edgar Rice Burroughs, 
saw the original version and voic- 
ed his disapproval of the company 
disposing of one of his characters. 
The fans who heard about it agreed, 
and so the ending was refilmed. 




of the Apes". And In a c o nti nut ng 
series, there is an extra appeal 
to audiences far surpassing that of 
individual stories. It is a psychological 
satisfaction in coming again upon that 
which is famiUar. Long after the more 
"Important" films of that day have been 
forgotten, audiences around the world 


Maureen O'Sullivan reluctantly agreed 
to remain in the part of Jane for two 
additional pictures. And ttlthough she 
may not have been aware of it at the 
time, this role was her passport to 
immortality. In all of literature there 
may never again be a novel as timeless 
and dynamic in its appeal as "Tar z an 


ED 





will still hold fond awareness of the The boy selected from more than two hundred applicants 
charming Miss 0*Sullivan, because of to play the part of Tarzan's adopted son, Boy, was six 
her association with this one ageless year old Johnny Sheffield* Aside from an interesting 
and ever-lasting role* personality, Johnny had already gained acting experience 

on the Broadway stage, in the play''On Borrowed Time I’ 




The fourth picture in which Johnny was featured 
was the first in. which Maureen 0*SulIivan did 
not appear. It was simply explained that Jane 
was in England, visiting relatives. After one 
more picture, it became obvious that Jane could 
not remain an offstage character indefinitely, A 
substitute would have to be found. But now there 
was an obvious solution, A new star had appear- 
ed who not only bore a remarkable resemblance 
to Maureen O^Sulli van, but also possessed many 
of the same personality traits. Reviewing s o me 


of her pre-Tarzan films today, the reason for 
the part of Jane going to Brenda Jo yce is obvious 
It is not so obvious, however, in viewing the act- 
ual Tarzan films. In her first scenes the resem- 
blance is present, From then on, however, it is 
lost. But although that fleeting quality of 
comparison had vanished. Miss Joyce vas firmly 
secure in the part for five pictures — only one 
short of the number featuring Miss O'Sullivan. 
One of the primary distinguishing factors between 
these two actresses was that Miss Joyce was 




given light hair for the part, to more closely fit liad made clinical films, foUovring the progress of 
the description of Jane in the Tarzan books. selected individuals over many yearsj but never 

before had so many hours, in both sound and pic — 
The career of Johnny Sheffield in aims is actually ture of a growing human form in such a variety of 
of far more significance than mere adventure en- excercises and acaons ever been attempted. And 
tertainment. It provided the first really compre— the series is unlikely to be rivaled in this area of 
hensive study on film of human growth, Scienttsts study for some time. In a span of fifteen years— 





these, eight featured him as the son of T arzan 
Starring as the lead in these v/as the most popular 


during the primary period of human growth— Shet 
field was featured in over twenty jungle films* Of 



o£ all screen Tarzans, Johnny WeismioUer, It is might have remained for even more, had 
interesting that both of the J ohnnys left the series the income been higher, instead, he 

at about the same time for the same reason— they switched to the Jungle Jim series, while 

were both too old for their part. Actually, Weis— Sheffield eventually made over a doze n 

muller stayed on for one additional picture, and films as Bomba the Jungle Boy, 
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When, in 1911, Burroughs 
wrote of Tarzan's birth, 
23 years before, he put 
it in a backgroundof ev- 
ents that had ac t uall / 
been going on in the 
world at that time. The 
civilization that Tarzan eventually encountered wa a 
the civilization of tlie present day — one year befo re 
the writing of the book. The demand for more Tar- 
zan books brought his adventures concurrent with 
their writing date for the next several years, in the 
writing of SON of TARZAN, however, there was no- 
thing to do but push the writing into the future. In the 
previous book, Tarzan's son had still been an infant. 
In order to tell the tale of Jack’s own adventures, it 
was necessary to open the story at least ten years in 
the future, and then progress seven more by its fin- 
al chapter. 

But by the time The First World War was 
underway, it was obvious that the Africa that had bem 
predicted in SON would probably no longer be true at 
that time. And so a literary time warp was created 
through artistic license. The events in SON take 
place in a 17-year-long Twilight Zone existing be- 
tween the end of 1913 and the beginning of 1914. There- 
fore, do not be supriaed to find the boy who had been 
an infant in a book written at tbe beginning of the var 
appear in a future volume as having been a full grown 
soldier in that war. 

As Burroughs stated, his novels 
were written simply for the enjoyment of the 
reader— to enable them to temporarily escape the re- 
sponsibilities of reality. The very foundation of all 
fiction is a suspension of actual history — on either a 
major or minor scale. And the ability to do this is 
one of the primary resources of literature. 

(The same license, in reverse, is also used by tlie 
brilliant author-artist Hal Foster in condensing the 
great historical events of several hundred years in- 
to the lifespan of his hero Prince Valiant. ) 






